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SCOUT LEADERS ATTENTION! 


LET THE RALLY HELP YOU OUT 


The September RALLY has been planned 
especially for you. Are you looking for sug- 
sgestions—for inspiration? Perhaps you will 
find just the help you need in the practical 
articles in next month’s magazine. 


The Scouts have not been forgotten, either. 
There will be an entertaining story—all the 
latest Scout news—and, of course, the Scout 
Scrap Book. By the way, don’t forget that 
we are looking for contributions for this 
Department; see the notice on page 4. 


$1.00 for One Year— 
Sample Copy, 12 cents 
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The Story of a Girl Who Sighed for Studio Life 





A TASTE of BOHEMIA 
By Josephine Daskam Bacon 


PART IL. 
HE was awakened by a queru- 
S lous voice and a clatter of 
plates. 

“Dear, dear, Bobbie, that 
boy hasn't brought the rolls. Isn’t 
that maddening?” 

“TI don’t care if he hasn’t—J don’t 
want a thing but the coffee.” 

Slowly Barbara’s eyes unclosed. 
She gazed in a vague wonder at the 
lanterns and casts, which looked 
coarser, somehow, in the brighter 
light. Her head ached a little, and 
she remembered that, having no 
brush in the parlor, she had left her 
hair tumbled about her face instead 
of braiding it in its usual neat 
strands. She felt hot from the Bag- 
dad couch-cover, and the air in the 
room was not so fresh as it might 
have been. 

“Reedy for your coffee?” and 
Roberta appeared, languidly trail- 
ing the kimono behind her. 

Barbara looked about for the 
breakfast, but there was no sign of 
any preparation for it. Somewhere 
from the direction of the bath-room 
came the odor of coffee, but that was 
all. 

She got up and started for her 
bath, but Roberta anticipated her. 

“You'll have to wait, Ritchie, I’m 
afraid, till Baby gets the coffee done, 
and then you'd better take your cof- 
fee hot,” she said. ‘Here she is,” 
and Miss Du Long appeared with a 
cup of coffee in either hand, a dress- 
ing-gown flung around her shoulders, 
and her golden hair in a mussy plait. 

They seemed to expect her to 
drink it as she was, so she sank back 
on the yellow-satin cushion and won- 
dered where the rest of the meal was 
hidden. 

“The rolls didn’t come,” remark- 
ed Baby, “have a saltine?” 

“No, I thank you,” returned Bab. 

“Some marmalade?” queried 
Roberta. 

“I think not, thank you,” and she 
watched Miss Du Long eat crackers 
between sips of filtered coffee and 
wondered if Roberta really thought 
that a cup of that liquid constituted 
a breakfast. 

Evidently she did, for with a 
glance at the little clock, she laid 
down her cup and hastened off to 
dress. 

“I’m on duty at eight-thirty to- 
day, Ritchie,’ she explained, “and 
the Babe always gets away by nine. 


Now I’m treating you just as you'd 
like, I know, and leaving you to 
yourself—the house is yours. I'll 
be back at noon to take you to lunch. 
Stroll about, if you want—New 
York’s as simple as tit-tat-toe, you 
know; avenues up and down, streets 
across. I wouldn’t go much below 
Fourteenth Street—from there to 
Twenty-third’s the shopping. Ask 
the way anywhere.” 

Bab hardly knew how she felt. 
Of course Roberta could not enter- 
tain her; of course she was a busy 
woman—she had not expected it. 
But this matter-of-fact desertion 
startled her a little, nevertheless. 
She felt sleepy as well as hungry, 
and half unconsciously fell back on 
the pillows. Half-past twelve was 
not her usual bed-time. 

When she opened her eyes again, 
Roberta and her friend were gone. 
Her curiosity awoke, and she exam- 
ined the three little rooms more 
closely. They showed better by 


Barbara sat 
down on the 
floor leaned 
her head 
against the 
porcelain rim 
of the tub. 
Roberta, 
cushioned on 
ona laundry 
bag, wrote 
rapidly at her 


““copy’’. 


lamplight. The casts were cheap, 
the hangings, dusty, the furniture 
rather crowded for comfort. 

Still, when she had had her bath 
and aired the parlor she felt better. 
She made up the couch, and observ- 
ing that Miss Deane’s bed was un- 
made—she must have come in late 
and gone out early, Bab decided— 
made that, too, and would have car- 
ried her good intentions farther, had 
not the third room presented such a 
hopeless chaos, of clothes, cups, 
sketches, old letters, and tumbled 
bedding that she shrank from inter- 
fering. A picture of white-aproned 
Minnie deftly setting her room in 
order flashed into her mind, but she 
dismissed it instantly. One could 
not have everything, of course. 

She did not quite dare to essay 
the unfamiliar city just then, and 
roamed about the little parlor, fin- 
gering the few books and magazines, 
admiring the presentation copies of 


(Continued on page 11) 
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LIFE SAVING MEDAL 


AWARDED 
Mona Tyldesley of troop 20, Bos- 
ton, Mass., has been awarded a 


Bronze Medal for saving the life of 
a sister Scout. The girls were in 
swimming and one of them was ta- 
ken out over her depth and Mona 
went to her aid pulling her into shal- 
low water. She carried her to shore 
in her arms, although she was a 
much larger girl, to the admiration 
and amazement of the many spec- 
tators. 


I'M A SCOUT 


I can wash my brother’s shirts, 
I can iron my sister’s skirts— 

To be helpful is my fad: 

Many other things I do: 
I can bake and I can sew, 

And get breakfast for my dad; 
For all useful things I Jearn— 
Nor the meanest duty spurn— 

I would make the whole world 

glad, 
I’m a Scout. 


L. MacD., Pittsburgh. 
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A KIND WORD FROM 
ENGLAND 


I think Tue Ratty is ripping— 
tons better than any other Mag. 
I’ve read—jolly nice photos in it, 
too. Would you mind letting me 
know how much it would cost me to 
have it sent to England each month? 


Bessie E. Dancer. 


MT. CARMEL, OHIO, SENDS 
A DONATION TO HEAD- 
QUARTERS 


Troop 1 of Mt. Carmel gave a Ba- 
zaar and Dance, which was very suc- 
cessful. The proceeds amounted to 
more than $63. 


The members decided to send Na- 
tional Headquarters two dollars for 
the extension of Scouting. 


L. G., Captain. 


SWANSEA, MASS. 


I want to tell you how much my 
troop appreciates THe Ratiy. They 
especially like the “News from other 
troops.” 

No one noticed us much till the 
Influenza Epidemic and then they 
couldn’t help themselves because ev- 
ery Scout was on the job and stuck. 
Six Scouts faithfully reported at an 
improvised hospital for canteen duty 
every morning at 7:30. After get- 
ting into the sight of people about 
the village, we decided to get ready 
for camping. 

We gave a little play and dance 
selling punch and ice cream. We 
netted seventy-five dollars; so now 
every Scout is looking forward to 
the last of July, when she can go 
to the Girl Scout Camp at Hen Is- 
land, Tiverton, R. I., free. 


M. i., eal 
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When we get to the season of frost 
You will feel like a soul that is lost, 
If you haven't at hand 
Lots of stuff you have canned 
For defeating the high living cost. 





BRONXVILLE, NEW YORK 


Pansy Troop No. 1, of Bronxville, 
N. Y., was organized about two and 
a half years ago. We began with 
eight girls, now we have thirty-six, 
including Color Guard. 

We had a sale quite a while ago 
of candy and cake. We also had an 
interesting grab bag. It was a small 
sale, but we made forty-five dollars, 
which was handed over to a commit- 
tee to buy things for comfort kits to 
be sent to the French soldiers. We 
made up twenty-five kits, packed full 
of nice things and tied with cheerful 
red ribbon. 

When we sold Liberty Bonds in 
the Fourth Loan, twenty girls won 
medals! (We only had twenty-eight 
girls then.) 

Westchester County is an excel- 
lent place for hiking. 

All our girls are Victory girls, 
which we think is a good record. 

Our captain reads things from 
Tue Ratty to us and we are crazy 
about the new story. We are very 
interested in reading about things 
the other scouts do. 


V. W., Reporter. 


EAST AUBURN, CALIF. 


The Wild Rose Troop of East Au- 
burn have a party every month, and 
it is the desire of every girl in this 
small town to be a Girl Scout. 

We have adopted a French baby, 
raised a fourth of the Salvation 
Army quota, given to the Red Cross 
and still have a bank account. 

The nicest party we ever had was 
an Overseas Party. The invitations 
were blue, sealed with flags. It was 
held at night from eight until eleven, 
the only night party we ever had. In 
the first place we formed in line sing- 
ing “The Long, Long Trail” as we 
passed the drafting stand where we 
drew a number either on the Army 
or Navy side. Our Captain made 
uniforms for us.—for the navy, blue 
caps and belts, for the army brown. 

Then we were sent to Training 
Camp where we put up barbwire en- 
tanglements; had a tug of war, bay- 
onet practice (a poker and a bag of 
candy) and putting the shot. 

We kept score with stars on Amer- 
ican Flag cards. The side that won 
had a silver cup to be kept until the 
next party, while the girl that had 
the most stars was given a year's 
subscription to THe Ratty. 

Sandwiches, seven kinds of cake 
and ice cream cones were served in 
the mess tent. The girls voted it 
the best party we ever had. 


B. L., First Class Scout. 














TT growth of the Girl Scouts 
in Boston has been rapid 
and strong, and has follow- 

ed on the whole very usual 
lines. It will be an old story to 
many of you, but we hope some of 
you, especially new Councils and 
Captains, who are going the same 
road, may find some things in it that 


will be helpful. 


THE RED CROSS 
One Phase of Our War-Work 


In January, 1918, a certain scout 
troop became very eager “to do 
something for the war as a troop,— 
something old ladies can’t do.” 
When the Captain went to the Vol- 
unteer Service Bureau of the Red 
Cross to inquire about work, she 
came at a very opportune moment 
for the head of the Bureau was con- 
sidering starting a Junior Depart- 
ment for the children who came to 
the Red Cross work-rooms. Two 
groups were formed of children of 
school age, one of just “plain chil- 
dren,” called the Junior Depart- 
ment, and one of Girl Scouts, of 
which the Captain took charge, cali- 
ed the Girl Scout Department. And 
so it came to pass that the Girl 
Scouts became a definite part of the 
Red Cross. 

We were given, very soon, a large 
work room “all our own” under the 
Comfort Kit Department. Different 
troops came on different days of the 
week, and a careful record was kept 
of the hours each girl gave. The 
numbers of workers from each troop, 
and the hours given by each troop 
were posted once a month. The to- 
tal work averaged about 800 hours 
a month during the school year. 

Our work consisted of odd jobs, 
mostly for the Comfort Kit Depart- 
mest, but also for the “Folding and 
Packing,” “Volunteer Service,’’ 
“Home Service,” “Education” and 
other departments of the Red Cross, 
and often the girls were used as 
errand girls and “‘bell-hops.” 

Girl Scouts are not perfect, but 
our unspoken motto was to do every- 
thing asked of us, not only cheer- 
fully, but, if we possibly could, per- 
fectly. It is a pretty good test, to 
sit for two hours or so, putting pins 
into sewing kits, and at the end of 
that time still make neat straight 
rows of ten pins each, and not nine 
or eleven. We developed, as time 
went on a system of efficiency tests, 
and a record was kept of each girl’s 
work. When a new girl came, for 
instance, she was started on the un- 
popular but necessary job of pin- 
ning. If she proved that she could 
be faithful in such work, she was 
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Scouting 
Activities 
in Boston 











graduated into something less monot- 
onous and more interesting until at 
last, if she made good, she was al- 
lowed to supervise making up orders 
or packing kits. We often found that 
a girl who could not sew neatly was 
a very accurate counter, or vice 
versa, and the record cards were a 
great help in filling requisitions 
from other departments for workers, 
as we could tell from them what girl 
was best fitted for each kind of work. 


A chance came to us to show our 
metal one day, last October. During 
the latter part of the influenza epi- 
demic when workers were scarce, and 
almost all of the regular “Comfort 
Kit” workers who were not ill had to 
fill places in other departments, a 
rush order came for 2,000 filled 
soldier kits. We had received orders 
only five minutes before to move at 
once into new quarters across the 
hall, and when this second order 
came, our knees felt somewhat weak. 


It was late in the afternoon when 
these orders came, but the captains 
of troops most experienced in Red 
Cross work were called up, and at 
nine the next morning (the schools 
were still closed on account of the 
epidemic) ten or fifteen girls report- 
ed for work. 


Now a Comfort Kit is not an easy 
thing to pack; it contains about fif- 
teen articles of obstinate nature,— 
that will not pack into a neat square 
bundle without much urging, yet by 
evening we had not only moved all 
the Comfort Kit supplies, every last 
button, needle, or tooth-brush, into 
the new quarters, but had packed 
and shipped 1,500 kits. By noon the 
following day the last crate went 
rattling down the hall. Of course 
we did not do this quite alone. There 
were three regular Red Cross work- 
ers to direct us, but the’ value of 
Scouting certainly came to the fore 
that day. 





Good ideas for scout Leaders! 
You wil] find any number of 
them in the September Rally. 
Be sure to see this copy 

of the 


magazine. 
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WORK OF THE BOSTON 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


June, 1918—June, 1919 


The first work of importance un- 
dertaken by the Education Commit- 
tee was the planning of a course for 
Scout officers. It was given Monday 
evenings from October 20, until the 
last of May. 

The first half-hour was given over 
to lectures on different phases of 
scout life and work by people of 
experience. These lectures were 
undertaken with some misgivings, 
but they turned out to be the most 
popular part of the course. During 
the rest of the evening, classes in 
Tenderfoot, Second Class, and First 
Class work, as well as military march- 
ing and signaling were given. The 
course was held in the High School 
of Practical Arts, in connection with 
its evening center work. All the 
resources of the school were placed 
at our disposal, and practical lessons 
in bed making and table setting were 
given in the model house connected 
with the school, by the head of the 
household economics department. 

In June, 1918, President Murlin 
of Boston University, offered our 
Council a number of scholarships in 
tuition of $180 each. He stipulated 
only that the students must receive 
the endorsement of the Council, and 
that the Council must provide all 
training in Scout work. It was the 
duty of the Education Committee to 
select and care for these students, 
and the Committee has accordingly 
kept an oversight of the work of two 
students who received the tuition 
scholarships, and of a third student 
who received a $500 fellowship 
awarded by a Boston scout. Other 
scholarships are to be available each 
year, but the Education Committee 
has felt that it should endorse only 
those girls who show a special apti- 
tude for scout work, who have the 
gift of leadership, and are willing 
to devote some part of several years 
to scout activities. Through these 
scholarships a body of workers train- 
ed in Scouting can be developed to 
raise the standard of scout leader- 
ship. 


Boston’s Court of Honor 


Boston is especially to be con- 
gratulated upon the high quality of 
its Court of Honor, for it consists 
of people each expert, not only in 
their own specialty, but in education 
as a whole. At first these men and 
women felt that they were working 
without a clear comprehension of 
what was required of them, and they 
felt that this ignorance of the whole 
field was a cause of considerable 

(Continued on page 10) 











MOTHER 


Mother. never was a Scout, 
She says she’s missed it badly ; 
She says that Scouts without a doubt, 
Have done their war work gladly. 


But Mother’s not to be outdone, 
She’s done her bit as well, 

And reconstruction work’s good fun, 
Her soldier boys will tell. 


Mother and I have worked together, 
Through war time days and peace, 

Our hands of love no one can sever, 
Our hearts are not for lease. 


Rutu Bremer, 
Boston, Mass. 


WHAT MY MOTHER 
THINKS ABOUT THE GIRL 
SCOUTS 


My mother says that every girl 
who has the opportunity to become a 
Girl Scout should seize the chance, 
for one acquires much knowledge be- 
sides having great sport. 

She learns to cook, practice First 
Aid, ete. Besides this there are the 
various scout activities. One of them, 
the mention of which always brings 
a thrill of pleasure to us girls, is 
camping. When at camp there are 
many sports which we enjoy besides 
gaining some knowledge. One for 
instance is hiking. On a hike there 
is a chance to practice trailing, cook- 
ing in the open and to study botany 
and natural history. 

Hikes, such as-these, tennis, bas- 
ketball, golf and swimming, are all 
healthy exercises and if not overdone 
are of great benefit both mentally 
and physically. 

So my mother says that if every 
girl in America could become a Girl 
Scout and live up to its principles 
that the self-improvement of individ- 
uals in America would be assured in 
the future. 

Frances S. CHase, 
Swansea, Mass. 
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Mother thinks Scouting a great 
benefit in a young girl’s life. 

First of all, the out-of-doors life 
is the means of attaining a strong 
constitution, rosy cheeks and all that 
belongs to the word health. The 
drilling and exercising is the best for 
the round-shouldered girls. 

Scouting teaches a girl to be help- 
ful, thrifty, and courteous as well as 
accomplished in the useful art of Do- 
mestic Science. 

The good times should not be left 
out nor the patriotism of the girls 
which has been of such great benefit 
to Uncle Sam. 

In fact one could easily write a 
book telling all about the Girl Scouts, 
but this is only a sketch of the many 
doings of the Girl Scout Organiza- 
tion. 

Rutu M. Stern, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Mother says that Scouting is the 
best thing that children can take up 
in their young lives, and she hopes 
that the Girl Scouts will have great 
success. She also thinks that when a 
girl takes the Scout Promise she 
should live up to it. There is noth- 
ing that makes Mother so happy as 
to have me do things to help other 
people and she hopes that everyone 
will encourage the Girl Scouts. 

Troop One, 


Beverly, N. J. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


The Girl Scouts of Toledo enter- 
tained their mothers at a splendid 
luncheon. If she did not have a moth- 
er, she adopted one for the occasion. 

The tables were beautifully deco- 
rated with spring flowers, each place 
being marked with one of the Tole- 
do Girl Scout’s little books and a 
printed card of eight rousing songs. 

After the luncheon all went down 
to the Auditorium on the floor be- 
low and there the Scouts and their 
mothers heard some splendid talks. 
Mrs. Allen Stocdale spoke on the fu- 
ture of the Scout and Mrs. Karl 
Flickinger made a short address. 

We were royally entertained and 
enlightened by a showing of “The 
Golden Eaglet.”” The Scouts were 
delighted with the picture and their 
mothers were very enthusiastic. The 
film is a splendid thing and every 
Scout community should have a show- 
ing of it. 





WANTED! 


Contributions for The Scout 
Scrap Book tor October. 

Letters—not over 300 words 
long—entitled “Our Troop 
Birthday.” 

Photographs (must be sharp) 
or Drawings; “Our Birth- 
day Party.” 

Verses—not over 24 lines long 

—‘“Our Birthday Party.” 

All contributions must be re- 
ceived by September 10th. 
The best material will ap- 
pear in the October Number. 
Address: Tue Ratty, Nat’! 


Hdqts., Girl Scouts, 189 
Lexington Ave., New York 
City. 
Contributions must be oriq- 
inal. 


Read above rules carefully. 

Unavailabie material cannot be 
returned unless stamps are 
enclosed 











MOTHER. 


The poet sings of birds and streams, 
Of woodland glades where fairies 


dance; 
But I should choose, of all these 
themes— 
Not hills that catch the sunbeam’s 
glance— 


But just my own dear Muddie' 


She’s lots of mothers all in one: 
There’s one to chide when I annoy; 
There’s one who buys me—just for 
fun— 
Gay frocks that are a perfect joy! 
And she’s my generous Muddie. 


I go with one to picture shows: 
Another laughs at doubt and fear; 
And then there’s one who mends my 
clothes, . 
Sews buttons on and pretty near 
Spoils me—my thoughtful Muddie. 


Then there is one to whom I go, 
When skies are black and drear 
above, 
And all is gloomy; well I know 
I'll find a welcome. Best I love 
This one—my tender Muddie. 


God wrought the mountains, flow’rs 
that lurk 
*Mid vales, to make His children 
glad. 
But best of all His wondrous work 
Of love on earth—'long with her 
Dad— 
Is just a girl’s own Muddie! 
M. S. V., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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MOTHER 
Where can a friend you find, 
Who is patient, loving and true. 
One so faithful and kind 
As your Mother is to you? 


When you need some good advice, 
It’s to mother you always go. 
After thinking it over twice. 
What mother says, is so. 


When things seem kind of blue, 
And you want a little cheer, 
The very best thing to do, 
Is to go to mother, dear. 
EK. V. Tennyson, 
Troop 20, Boston....... 


MOTHER AND DAUGHTER 


HIKE 

Not only do the girls of Oak Troop 
10, Norwood, Ohio, enjoy hiking, but 
the Mothers do also. 

The girls of this troop invited their 
Mothers to go with them to the new 
camp site at Constance, Kentucky. 

They all attended Sunday School 
wearing their uniforms, canteens and 
haversacks. At ten-forty-five a group 
of khaki-clad girls and their mothers 
were seen to gather on the steps of 
the City Hall. Here they boarded the 
first of the three cars they had to 
take, and by the time they reached 
the ferry the day had grown unex- 
pectedly warm, and their haversacks 
unusually heavy. The time passed 
too quickly on the ferry for these wa- 
ter-loving scouts, and they soon had 
to get off with a half-mile hike ahead 
of them. 


“Do you believe in signs?” 


On the way the girls played ‘“Ob- 
servation” and the victorious scout 
was given the honor of lighting the 
fire. Upon arriving with empty 
canteens and stomachs the scouts 
were sent out in search of the spring 
while others gathered firewood. 

The Mothers made themselves com- 
fortable while the girls baked pota- 
toes, roasted frankfurters, warmed 
beans, and made coffee. Everyone 
sat down to eat on the grass under 
the trees except one. Of course they 
asked her why, and her answer was, 
“T am afraid of bugs.” 

After lunch several of the scouts 
asked permission of their Captain to 
reconnoiter. They were given their 
boundary and permitted to do so. 
Very shortly cries were heard from 
the hill “Bring the First Aid Kit, 
Louise has hurt herself.” Arriving 
upon the scene they found Louise ly- 
ing on her face crying bitterly and 
were informed that she had sprained 
her ankle. 

Some of the girls put on splints 
while others made a stretcher of their 
skirts. The Lieutenant not being so 
easily deceived, asked Louse to turn 
over on her back, whereupon she and 
the other actresses burst into laugh- 
ter. When the Captain asked, “Girls! 
why did ‘you do this?” They an- 
swered, “We just wanted to show the 
mothers how much First Aid we real- 
lv knew.” 

After the excitement was over they 
held their Scout Meeting, and follow- 
ing this Troop 41, who was camping 
a short distance away, paid them a 
visit. 





These Milwaukee Girl Scouts evidently do. 





They left the camp about five 
o'clock, and arrived home early in the 
evening very tired but cheerful. The 
Mothers all said that they certainly 
enjoyed their trip and would be glad 
to take another. 

Grace May Bivunes, Scribe, 

Norwood, Ohio. 


BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 

The Oak Troop of Girl Scouts, 
which is the first to organize in 
Bloomfield, N. J., held a Parents’ 
Night in connection with being form- 
erly registered with National Head- 
quarters. The girls received their 
registration cards, after which the 
Captain gave a short talk on Scout- 
ing. 

The Lieutenant had prepared an 
interesting program for entertaining 
the guests, such as recitations, piano, 
vocal and violin solos, with every 
one singing the “Star Spangled Ban- 
ner.” The Ass’t. Scoutmaster of 
Troop No. 8, Boy Scouts of America, 
led the girls in setting up exercises 
and drills showing the parents some 
of the work in which the girls will 
be instructed. Refreshments were 
served by the girls to their parents 
and to the Boy Scouts of Troop No. 
8. The parents were very much 
pleased and agreed to co-operate in 
every way possible with the Girl 
Scout Movement. 

Mrs. J. G., Captain. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


The Girl Scouts of Troop 3 of 
Milwaukee are anxious to let other 
Girl Scouts know what they have 
been doing. We have been organ- 
ized for four months and have twen- 
ty-four girls enrolled. 

The scouts gave a Theatre benefit, 
to help cover some of the expenses 
of camping. We cleared $78.80. 

Twenty-two of our girls have 
earned their Tenderfoot pins and are 
now working on their Second Class 
test. 

During the last Salvation Army 
Drive, the Girl Scouts helped collect 
over $1,000. B. W. 
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A troop of Washington Brownies having a watermelon feast. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Scout June Zimmerman received 
the Girl Scout Scholarship at first 
session of the National Service 
School. She is being congratulated 
on her fine record. 

At the Victory Celebration of July 
4th, Girl Scouts had a most active 
part. Eleven Girl Scouts of Troop 
9 in Roumanian Costume rode on the 
Float of that nation. Six Brownies 
of Troop 5 under Lt. Thelma Castle 
were on the Float of Great Britain 
and eight scouts from Troop 60 on 
that of San Salvador. 

At the beautiful Pageant in front 
of the Agricultural Building—‘‘The 
Call of the Land,” scouts formed the 
major portion, taking the leading 
parts in each scene. Seven to eight 
scouts attended each captain. 

Captain Josphine Pyles was Col- 
umbia and scouts of Troop 7 attend- 
ants; Miss Edna F. Dunean and 
Troop 17 were Flora with Birds, 
Flowers, and Butterflies; Miss Ruth 
Kline of Troop 13, Ceres and the 
grain maidens; Miss Ruth Colman 
and Scouts of Troop 47, Pomona and 
her attendants; Miss Barker and 
Troop 23, Histery. 

Troop 5 under Mrs. Zimmerman 
gave a splendid reproduction of the 
Pioneer Women, while Miss Crews 
of 55 and her scouts were such 


realistic Indians that one actually 
looked for tomahawks. Mrs. Pain 
and Troop 8 did fine work with the 
harvesting, scene and the tableaux of 
farm and garden. 

Troop 5, sent a check for ten 
dollars to the Camp Fund and ‘Troop 
58 added five dollars to help the good 
times every one is bound to have 
while staying there. 

At the recent Rally Troops 20, 23, 
60, 58 and 35 carried off the prizes. 
Scribe Pauline Fass received a com- 
pletely equipped lap desk as the 
recognition of ther faithful services 
as scribe of troop 35. 

Captains Zimmerman of Troop 5 
and Barker of Troop 23 were the 
judges of the games and contests 
while Mrs. Walter Tuckerman of the 
Council made the presentations. 
Later Mrs. Tuckerman produced a 
surprise that caused the greatest de- 
light. She opened a basket with five 
darling yellow kittens all fixed up 
with bows. The scouts were delight- 
ed with the chance to obtain such at- 
tractive pets and were only sorry 
that there were not more. 





Have the scouts in your town 
ever tried a tea room, or any other 
money making scheme? Write to 
the RALLY about it. 











WASHINGTON'S SCOUT 
CAMP 
At Autrey Park, Maryland. 


Camp Bradley, The Camp of the 
District of Columbia Girl Scouts, de- 
layed its formal opening a few days 
on account of the heavy rains and 
until a regular guard detail was ar- 
ranged so that parents need have no 
fears for the protection of the scouts 
in camp. 

The camp has accomodations for 
one hundred girls. There are twenty- 
one large tents each one large 
enough for eight girls, though but six 
are assigned to a tent. A huge mess 
tent has been constructed with a 
view to using it as a recreation tent. 

Through the courtesy of Maj. 
General George Barnett of the 
Marine Corps a detail of a sergeant 
and eight marines spent four days 
at Autrey Park and built the camp. 
Two field ovens have been loaned 
from the Marine Barracks for the 
cook tent and through the co-opera- 
tion of the War Camp Community 
service the sleeping tents were ob- 
tained. They also rendered valuable 
services in hauling lumber and other 
equipment. 

Miss Charlotte Naylor, the first 
Girl Scout lieutenant to obtain a 
Girl Scout Scholarship in the Na- 
tional Service School is the Camp 
Director. To this work she has 
brought a splendid experience 
through two years service abroad 
with the Red Cross and since her re- 
turn from France has served an offi- 
cership in the National Service 
School which completed its term on 
July 5th, 1919. 

There are abundant facilities for 
enjoyment and scout study at the 
camp which consists of a partially 
wooded tract of one hundred and 
fifty-eight acres. There are two 
jolly places for wading and two for 
swimming; one a pool and the other 
a beautiful stretch of Rock Creek. 
Through the use of these two the 
swimmer and the beginner may each 
have a chance for all of the water 
fun she wants,—under supervision 
of course. Great fields of black- 
berries, shady woods and a virgin 
growth of wild flowers offer delight 
to the city child and the seeker after 
nature study. 

Through 


the kindness of Mr. 
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Bradley, who provided the land for 
the Camp and for whom it has been 
named, several farm horses and a 
conveyance has been provided for the 
joy rides. 

Baltimore Scouts have been invit- 
ed to attend the Camp and the same 
invitation has been extended to 
scouts of the smaller communities 
around Washington. Board is $5.00 
per week in advance payable at the 
Local Headquarters, 215 Woodward 
Building, where more detailed infor- 
mation is obtainable. 

The Girl Scouts of Washington 
earned the money to start and equip 
their camp through several carnivals 
and lawn parties. In addition sev- 
eral troops have made donations, as 
follows: Troop 10, $10.48; Troop 40, 
$3.65; Troop 5, $10; Troop 58, $5. 

Troop 41, of Chevy Chase earned 
$150 at its very successful lawn 
party for this purpose. 

This is the first camp Washington 
Scouts have ever had and the scouts 
and their captains feel very proud 
over the fact that they earned it. 

Every effort is being made to give 
each scout all of the pleasure and 
benefit possible from her stay. 


OUR TEA HOUSE 

The Girl Scout Tea House is do- 
ing a thriving business. Ice Cream, 
soft drinks, cake, etc., are on sale 
every evening but Sunday from 4 to 
10 o'clock. 

Captains, Councillors and scouts 
all do duty in serving the steady 
stream of autoists who drive by. 
Great gloom hung over the teams 
who lost their weekly turn through 
the seige of bad weather which kept 
the place closed nine days out of 
two weeks. 

The street car which serves as a 
store room and shelter has been 
painted white. Three green window 
boxes filled with flowers and two 
artistic lattices designed to hide the 
necessary freezers, buckets, etc., add 
greatly to the attractiveness of the 
garden. 

No dishwashing is necessary. All 
plates and spoons are burned in an 
incinerator and daily the Scouts in 
charge prove to the public that Girl 
Scouts know how to keep their 
premises in perfect order. 

Notwithstanding the hundreds of 
patrons who persist in dropping 
their plates and cups on the drive- 
way, the portion of Potomac Park 
assigned to the use of the Tea House 
is kept free from all rubbish. 

Each day the little ferry carries 
down the patrol of scouts who serve 
and an automobile goes down for 
them in the evening as the ferry does 
not run after eight thirty. 


BADGES AND EAGLETS 


At the Rally of June 28 every 
badge in the whole list of proficiency 
badges was presented excepting avi- 
ation and telegraphy. 


The following figures show excep- 
tional hard work in this respect. 
Ambulance, Red Cross, full course, 
63, modified, 56; Automobiling, 2; 
Athletics, 7; Artist, 6; Bird Study, 
7; Child Nurse, (Red Cross), 140; 
Civics, 27; Clerk, 18; Cook, 22; 
Cycling, 2; Dairy, 14; Electricity, 
1; Farmer, 15; Gardener, 38; Home 
Nurse, 140; Personal Health, 6; 
Public Health, 140; Horsemansiip, 
4; Housekeeper, 26; Interpreter, 8; 
Invalid Cook, 31; Laundress, 30; 
Musician, 80; Naturalist, 24; 
Needlewoman, 38; Pathfinder, 20; 
Pioneer, 15; Swimmer, 1. Eleven 
First Class. 


The list of Golden Eaglets up to 
date are as follows: The first twelve 
are from Troop 9, Buttercups, of 
Central High School, Miss Elizabeth 
Bache, Captain. 

Arletta Phillips, 
Nell Hiscox, Margaret Johnson, 
Minnie Hill. These have already 
been certified as having qualified for 
this honor by the Committce of 
Standards. The others are: Helen 
Fuller, Alice Skeels, Myrtle Lewton, 
Lillian Lewton, Dorothy Holt and 
Elaine Arnaud. These girls have 
qualified with the required number of 
badges but they have not yet receiv- 
ed the formal acceptance of the Com- 
mittee of Standards. 

Besides the twelve scouts of Troop 
9 who had Miss Bache’s example as 
a Golden Eaglet to inspire them, 
Troop 58, Mrs. Walter Nold, Cap- 
tain, is extremely proud of the fact 
that its patrol leader, Eugenia Clem- 
ent, has also attained the top honor 
and when the long expected but 
elusive bird is actually ready for 
presentation Washington will have 
the distinction of having three cap- 
tains and eighteen scouts line up to 
be awarded. This number added to 
the two first ones to attain this 
coveted trophy brings the total up 
to twenty-three in all. 

Besides the remarkable achieve- 
ment of a captain and twelve scouts 
all Golden Eaglets, Miss Bache’s 
troop stands as a lasting proof of the 
deep interest of the older Girl Scout. 
Most of these scouts are already 
training for leadership as acting 
lieutenants in other troops and as 
leaders of Brownie Groups. Fully 
half of her dozen go to college this 
autumn and with their enthusiasm 
for Scouting they are bound to do 
good work for the movement where- 
ever they go. 


Emily Thour, 


THIS LIST WAS COMPILED 
BY MISS ELIZABETH 
BACHE 


Bancroft’s Games & Recreation. 

Angell’s Play. 

Seton’s—The Book of Woodcraft. 

Seton’s Biography of a Grizzly. 

Richard Harding Davis. A Boy 
Scout Story. 

Seton’s Wood Myth and Fable. 

When Mother Lets Us Garden. 
Duncan. 


The Beginner's Garden Book. 
French. 
Productive Vegetable Growing. 
Lloyd. 


When Mother Lets Us Give a 
Party. Elsie I. Yale. 


When Mother Lets Us Cook. 
Johnson. 
Health. Emergencies. Guleck. 


Town and City. Guleck. 

The Body at Work. Guleck. 
O’Shea’s Health Books. 
Feeding the Family. Rose. 


(For Girls 10-18 Years of Age.) 


The Happy Prince. Oscar Wilde. 

Briar Rose. Wiggins & Smith. 
In the Fairy Ring. 

The Blue Robin. 
the Story Teller. 

Fanciful Tales. Stocton. 

Merry Adventures of Robin Hood. 
Ryle. (Several copies.) 

King Arthur and His Knights. 
Ryle. (Several copies.) 

How Little Cedric Became a 
Knight. In Storyland, by Miss Har- 
rison. 

The Star Child. Oscar Wilde. 

The Little Lame Prince. Miss 
Mullock. 

Nights with Uncle Remus. Harres. 

Little Black Sambo. 

Wild Animals I Have Known. 
Seton. 

The Jungle Books. Kipling. 

Robo, Roy and Vixen. Seton. 


Freeman in For 








Girl Scouts 
With Mother Nature 


Is there in All the World a Better Out 
of Doors Proposition? 


Both need a Guide to introduce the 
Girl Scouts and Mother Nature to each 
other for better understanding and 
friendliness. 


THE GUIDE TO NATURE 


Edited by 


EDWARD F. BIGELOW 
ArcAdiA 


Sound Beach, Connecticut 





Subscription, $1.00 a year. Four Months’ 
Trial for only 25c. Single copy, 10c. 

















— 


MOTHERS and 
Who Are Enjoyini 


Mrs. Jane Abbott is a Scout Commissioner in Buffalo. She 
is also a writer of stories for girls. In a new book to be pub- 
lished this fall she has introduced Girl Scouts, and we may {| 
believe that she has drawn upon the experiences of her two 
scout daughters. Of Scouting Mrs. Abbott says: “In my 
opinion the scout life serves as a leveler for our youth and 
tends toward building up a true democracy and a spirit of 
brotherhood which now nations sorely need.” 























“Scouting certainly 
looms up as a big 
thing and the more 
we know the more 
we can give to the 
girls.’ This is the 
opinion of Mes. 
Stillman P. Wil- 
liams, a Captain in 
Winchester, Mass., 
shown here with 
her daughter, Con- 
stance. This moth- 
er and daughter not 
only share an in- 
terest in Scouting, 
but in chickens, as 
well. Last year 
they raised 36 pul- 
lets for winter lay- 
ing, 200 lbs. of 
chicken meat in 
cockerels and 40 lbs. 
of duck meat, be- 
sides selling 200 
young chicks of 
various ages. 





































Mrs. John Henry Hammond (above) and her daughters are carrying Scouting forward | 
in Mt. Kisco, New York. Mrs. Hammond is a member of the National Executive Board. 
In appreciation of the work she says: “I am glad that my daughters are a part of a great 
movement which is preparing girls all over the world to be useful and intelligent citizens.” 








The baby daughter of 
Mrs. Arthur O. Choate, 
Vice-President of the Girl 
Scouts, is one of the very 
youngest scouts. She is 
shown here with her scout 
doll, dressed for her by 
the troop in Pleasantville, 


New York. 


Mrs. William J. Lieb 
(right) is a Councillor in 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
She has recently taken 
charge of Troop 55 in that 
city. Her oldest daughter, 
Janet, is a Corporal in her 
Patrol, while another 
daughter, Leslie, is a 
Brownie. Mrs. Lieb is a 
very enthusiastic scout and 
expects to spend much. of 
her time this summer at 
the Girl Scout Camp. 

















and DAUGHTERS 
oyiny Scouting Together 











». She “I think the best lesson my daughters learned from Scouting 
be pub- was that in any town where they happened to be, any eight 
vemay | girls who were interested in the things that Scouting stands 
er two for would make a jolly democratic company of young Ameri- 
In my cans who were bound to do good to each other and the town 
uth and they lived in, no matter who they were, or where they came 
pirit of from.”---Josephine Daskam Bacon. Mrs. Bacon is Captain of 


Troop 1, Westport, Conn.; her daughters are active scouts. 





Mrs. O. B.Zimmer- 
man of Wash., D. 
C. (right) believes 
that Scouting helps 
mothers even more 
than daughters. 
She says: “If Scout- 
ing has been benefi- 
cial to my daugh- 
ter, it has also had 
its action upon her 
mother. I heartily 
believe that it has 
done the mother 
more good than the 
daughter. Beside 
the interest and in- 
spiration derived 
from assisting in 
the development of 
young people, it 
has brought me in 
contact with the 
community and 
given me happinecs 
in doing my bit.” 
Her daughter, June 
was awarded the 
first scholarship in 
the National Serv- 














ice School. 
yrward | “Be a Scout with your daughter!” is the message of Mrs, Stephen H. Roblin, (Member 
Board. of the Massachusetts Executive Committee). She says further: “Together you will 
a great work out the many problems which come to us daily, for ourselves and for our daugh- 
izens. ters. You will be astonished how many are easily solved, when viewed with scout 
] eyes, but both pairs should be scout eyes!” 
eC 





Mrs. John D. Curtis (left), 
a member of The North- 
ern Westchester Council, 
New York, believes that 
“The Girl Scout organiza- 
tion is one of the finest 
things that has ever been 
done for girls, for it has 
given them a chance to 
develop morally and phys- 
ical)-- in the ‘big out of 
doors.” 


Mrs. Frederick A. Lier- 
man and her daughter are 
scouts from Cincinnati, 
where Mrs. Lierman has 
done much for Scouting. 
Mrs. Lierman says: “I be- 
lieve it is the greatest am- 
bition of eveay mother to 
set before her children 
high standards, and to me 
there are no higher ideals 
than those represented in 
Scouting.” 


























Photo by Harris & Ewing 
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SCOUTING ACTIVITIES IN 
BOSTON 
(Continued from page 8) 


duplication of effort. To alleviate 
this, the Education Committee work- 
ed out an interesting experiment 
which proved 4 great service in rais- 
ing the standards of Scouting in 
Boston. The Committee held a series 
of conferences to which the members 
of the Court of Honor were invited. 
There, the general aims, ideals, and 
methods of Scouting were discussed. 
The requirements for each merit 
badge were presented by the expert 
in that line, and were talked over 
by the whole assembly. Finally 
definite recommendations were made 
by the expert, and were voted upon 
and adopted by the Court of Honor 
and Education Committee working 
in conjunction. They were very 
careful to adhere as strictly as pos- 
sible to the letter and spirit of the 
Scout book, and the changes were 
chiefly in the form of clarification ot 
the text, or of additional require- 
ments. Copies cf the Boston require- 
ments were sent to New York for 
approval. 

These conferences were of great 
value in giving an opportunity to the 
thirty or forty examiners to learn the 
ideals of Scout work, and to see the 
relation of their own particular 
branch to the whole. One of the 
significant points, these conferences 
brought out was that those who took 
part in them, all people of experi- 
ence in directing educational work, 
agreed that the standards of pro- 
ficiency for the merit badges must be 
high, if the badges are to mean any- 
thing. 


EAST NORWALK, CONN. 


Daisy Troop No. 1 wishes to tell 
other scouts, through THe Ratty, 
about the wonderful success with the 
Girl Scout moving picture “The 
Golden Eaglet.” 

The film was shown in conjunc- 
tion with “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cab- 
bage Patch” in which Miss Marguer- 
ite Clark plays the leading role. 

We started to sell tickets about a 
month in advance, which was fortu- 
nate for us, as there were many oth- 
er entertainments to be given at dates 
centering around the day set for the 
picture. 

However, between the three pa- 
trols, our captain, and the “‘god-guar- 
dian’’ we sold 1,050 tickets. After 
various expenses and the theatre 
owner’s profit were taken out, we 
realized $90, part of which we in- 
tend to use to complete our uniforms. 

Some Scouts were assigned to ush- 
er in the theatre in the afternoon 


and some in the evening, thus making 
it possible for all to help. We all 
wore white middies and skirts, also 
our Scout ties, hats, and armbands. 

At the last moment it was suggest- 
ed that we sing Scout songs and al- 
though they were a trifle discordant, 
great applause came for more. 

All in all, the picture was a grand 
success, not only for the inspiration 
for doing better work that it gave, 
but also because the people of our 
city who had formerly been unac- 
quainted with this organization, 
learned of its doings and the ideals 
for which it stands. 

I. M. S. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


We selected a new site for our 
camp a month before the girls were 
to come, but owing to the difficulty 
of getting anyone to do it for us, we 
were only just moved the day the 
first troop arrived. Luckily for us 
the well-drillers “struck water” that 
same afternoon. Troop 16 have 
earned the name of “Pioneers,” as 
they helped to pitch the tent, sewed 
on mosquito netting, mended and set 
up cots, and cleared up the debris. 
Their Captain had been at the camp 
for two days before, working to get 
it ready. They were rewarded by a 
week of perfect weather, and plenty 
of good times. Orchard Lake Camp 
now stands in a delightful wood of 
oak and white birch, where there is 
always a breeze from the lake. 
There is room for the camp to grow 
every year. Troop 16 invited the 
Orchard Lake Scouts to an enter- 
tainment, which included a panto- 
mime, and a play, written by the 
Captain and troop, which was so 
good that it is to be repeated in the 
fall at one of the parks. The prize 
for the best Scout at camp, one of 
the kits given us by the Red Cross, 
was won by Helen Krouse. 

M. E., Local Director. 


LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA. 


We are just eight months old, with 
about twenty girls, but we are pro- 
gressing nicely. We have two pa- 
trols—The Daisy and Golden Rod. 

We have enjoyed several picnics 
in the woods, hayrides, etc. We 
have a small bank account, but it is 
growing every day. We have also 
adopted a little French orphan, and 
the girls are going to work among 
themselves to care for her. 

We have a beautiful Club room in 
the Y. W. C. A., where we meet ev- 
ery Friday night, and have our par- 
ties. We are planning now for a 
Box Party and flower festival during 
July to finish our equipment. 


A. C. O., Captain. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


The Girl Scouts of Cleveland had 
their postponed Stunt Day at High- 
land Road. A farmer donated his 
pasture for games and stunts, and it 
was hardly big enough for the 
crowds. 

We opened our program with the 
Allegiance to the Flag and the Star 
Spangled Banner. Races of all kinds 
followed, and if you think we can’t 
work together, you ought to have 
seen one of the relays! The wheel- 
barrow and three-legged races bore 
out that same statement. Troop 1 
gave a demonstration in signalling, 
while Troop 6 showed the Continen- 
tal code with speed and accuracy. A 
troop of Syrian girls demonstrated 
some folk dances. Another troop, 
with a most efficient patrol leader, 
drilled like veterans. Each troop 
had songs and yells of its own and 
spurred the others on to greater ef- 
forts. If you could have heard 
““A-M-E-R-I-C-A, Girl Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, U.-S.-A.” you surely would 
know what Cleveland thinks of 
Scouting. After the stunts we all 
hiked up the creek and made the 
creek-bed blaze with our supper 


fires. 
F. C. M., Local Director. 


LAFAYETTE, IND. 


The Girl Scouts of West Lafay- 
ette, Indiana, earned $806.26 by a 
home market and tagging for Arme- 
nian and Syrian Relief. 

M. A. R., Captain. 


PLEASANTVILLE, NEW YORK. 


The Girl Scouts of Troop 1, Pleas- 
antville, invited the Boy Scouts to 
a sppper and dance which was held 
in the pavilion on the Athletic Field. 
After the supper, the Scouts had a 
grand march, which they hugely en- 
joyed; then played games and 
danced. 
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A TASTE of BOHEMIA 
(Continued from page 1) 


works she had never heard of before 
by authors as unknown, longing se- 
eretly for lunch-time. She had re- 
spected Cousin Roberta for her ab- 
stemious Continental breakfast at 
home, but had not been obliged to 
imitate her in that respect, and she 
wished increasingly as the hours 
went by for her share of the home 
breakfast: the orange, the dish of 
oatmeal with cream, the crisp ba- 
con and golden eggs, and Hannah’s 
muffins. 

At twelve o'clock a loud knocking 
at the door woke her from a revery. 
The janitor confronted her, an in- 
jured look on his sallow face. 

“He’s been ringin’ a long time out 
there,” said he, “and he swore there 
was a young lady in. I said if there 
was, you'd have paid some attention 
to him. He give me this,” and he 
handed Bab a note. A little flush 
of disapopintment rose to her cheeks 
as she read: 

“Deak Ritcuie: 

“Dreadfully rushed—can’t possi- 
bly get home for lunch. Just go 
three streets down and two across— 
I mean two blocks to the left—and 
lunch at the Ladies’ Dairy Lunch. 


Bring the bill to me, of course. I'll 
be up a little later, if I can. 
“Hastily, 
“Bossier.” 


Partly from hunger, partly from 
weariness, the tears rose to Bab’s 
eyes. , 

“Thank you,” she said to the jani- 
tor, and turned away. It occurred 
to her as she hunted up her hat that 
she had literally never eaten a meal 
by herself in her life. And in a 
restaurant, too! 

She went slowly down the stairs, 
wondering if she should have locked 
the doors, and ran into a tall large 
woman jumping up two steps at a 
time. 

“Oh! you're the little cousin!” 
said this young woman, cheerily. 
“I’m Miss Deane. Came back to 
get some clothes and the walk. Get- 
ting hot every minute, isn’t it? Out 
to lunch?” 

“I was—” Barbara began. 

“Come back and lunch with me 
—got it right here!” interrupted 
Miss Deane, and Bab gladly turned 
back. 

Dee Dee bustled about, opened a 
quart bottle of milk, poured it even- 
ly into two bowls, and took out of 
its wrappings a little crusty brown 
loaf. This she broke in half and 
began crumbling her half into the 
milk. 

“Best lunch in the world!” she 
said, fixing her steady brown eyes 
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on Barbara, 
stuff !”” 

Now, if there was one thing that 
Bab detested it was bread and milk. 
She choked down a few mouthfuls, 
however, and tried to listen to Dee 
Dee’s prophecies about the weather. 
“Tf the sun sets red, that’s the end 
of us,” she declared. “This has been 
too good to be true.” 

She had washed the bowls and 
got down the stairs before Bab quite 
realized what she was doing. 

Left alone, Barbara got out her 
pens and paper and tried to write. 
Here was a studio just to her mind, 
and the solitude she had so often 
besought. But Dee Dee’s exit had 
made the rooms a little lonesome, and 
none of the plots or rhymes that 
flew so thickly when she had other 
things to attend to, came to this de- 
votee of the literary muse. 

At five o’clock Roberta appeared, 
apologetic and weary with the heat. 

“Did you get your lunch?—Oh, 
with Dee Dee—that’s good. Then 
you didn’t starve, I know. Dee's 
a great eater. I—TI had too much 
lunch myself. Lobster always makes 
me sick on a hot day. I don’t want 
to see another thing to eat.” 

Barbara sighed. Cousin Roberta 
threw off her things and subsided 
into the kimono. 

“Get any work done, Ritchie? I 
always like a good long quiet day 
to scribble in. How you ever get 
anything done with two great boys 
pulling your hair and wanting their 
caps found all the time I can’t see. 
Oh, goodness, but it’s hot!” 

Later on Baby appeared, warm- 
er, if possible, than Roberta. 

“Supper? Don’t mention it to 
me! Send Patsy for a glass of iced 
tea— that’s all I want—except a 
bath. And Mr. Belden said he might 
drop in tonight. Dee says not to use 
her room, for she’s coming in early.” 

“Very well,” returned Roberta, 
crossly, “then that means the bath- 
room for Ritchie and me, I suppose. 
The mending-girl’s got to sit in our 
room, and that tiresome Belden 
makes my head ache. What you see 
in him, Baby 2 

But Miss Du Long was splashing 
in the tub, and Roberta relapsed into 
gloomy silence. 

“I suppose you’re hungry, Chick- 
en?” she remarked presently. 
“There’s plenty of stuff here.” 

She opened a box of sardines, an- 
other of crackers, a jar of straw- 
berry jam, and a _ package of 
Huyler’s. 

“Here you are,” she said; “we 
won't really set the tea-table—the 
cloth got a stain on it last night, and 
we must keep it decent for Sunday. 
They all pile in Sunday afternoons.” 


“better than canned 
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But though she arranged the sar- 
dines and lemon attractively on the 
little plate, Bab could not eat them 
at first. They were just at the soup 
at home, and the roast beef would 
come later, with soft white potatoes, 
and corn on the ear, perhaps, and 
Hannah’s peach ice-cream! 

She was really very hungry, how- 
ever, and disposed of half the sar- 
dines, a great deal of jam, and all 
the crackers, with frequent dips into 
the box of chocolates. 

“Just leave the things there; I’ll 
pick ‘em up later,” Roberta said, but 
before she got about it the mending- 


woman came, and both friends 
jumped up hastily to rummage 
among their tangled possessions. 


Bab lay drowsily on the couch, 
meaning to clear the dishes away, 
but forgetting to do it. Suddenly 
a hand touched her shoulder. 

“Excuse me, but I think that’s Mr. 
Belden’s ring,” came Baby's light 
sweet voice, and Bab stumbled up 
and out into the hall. 

“Here, come in here,’ whispered 
Roberta, drawing her into the bath- 
room. “That woman chatters enough 
to drive you into a madhouse, and 
Mr. Belden knows absolutely noth- 
ing but Titian and Raphael—he’s 
dreadfully tiresome. We'd better sit 
in here.” 

Barbara sat down on the floor and 
leaned her head against the porce- 
lain rim of the tub. Roberta, cush- 
ioned on a Jaundry-bag, wrote rapid- 
ly at her “copy.” 

“Better get a book or something: 
he stays forever,” she advised, then 
bent her head again, and only the 
rustling of ier paper was heard for 
some time. 

The evening seemed endless. Mr. 
Belden’s voice chanted monotonous- 
ly on, punctuated by Miss Du 
Long’s laugh, Roberta’s pen scratch- 
ed busily, the room grew steadily 
hotter. It seemed that eternities 
had passed before she could stum- 
ble, stiff and sleepy, to the narrow 
couch with the yellow-satin pillow. 

The lamp had smoked a little, 
and the sardines were still there, 
their oily odor mingled with the 
scent of the cigarette Mr. Belden had 
been permitted to light. She ar- 
ranged the couch herself, for Baby 
had gone straight to bed and Ro- 
berta was too tired to do anything 
more than clear away the mending- 
woman’s debris. 

The night was long and hot. Bab 
dreamed of barrels of sardines, and 
woke with a hard headache, the 
clank and rattle of the heavy wag- 
ons that had travelled past all night 
still ringing in her ears. 

With a determination to get a bath 
before the coffee-making began, she 

(Continued on page 14) 
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Troop 2 of New Britain joined Violet Troop of the Newington Home for Crippled 
Children on a Jolly Picnic. 


NEWINGTON, CONN. 

This is a report from the Violet 
Troop of Girl Scouts in the New- 
ington Home for Crippled Children. 

Of course we cannot do all the 
things that you Scouts do, but we 
are very enthusiastic about Scouting. 
We have had many good times. We 
are almost ready for our Second 
Class badges. 

We can’t go on hikes, of course, 
so we take our supper and eat it in 
the woods near our house. 

We have almost no way of earn- 
ing money here, and we didn’t know 
how we could get any of our Scout 
equipment, but the Girl Scouts in 
New Britain proved that “they were 
a sister to every other Girl Scout” 
and gave an entertainment for our 
benefit. in the New Britain Y. W. 
C. A. We now have twenty dollars 
in our treasury for our equipment. 
We are very grateful to the Scouts 
of New Britain for taking so much 
interest in us. A. H. J., Captain. 





SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA. 


I am sure that tucked away down 
here in the southern pocket of Cali- 
fornia there are things of interest 
to all scouts going on most of the 
time. 

We have 20 active troops and ten 
more in the making, and this past 
year our high water mark for scouts 
and candidates reached almost seven 
hundred. There are forty Girl Scout 


leaders, almost all of whom are now 
registered. A little over two years 
ago we started scouting here with 
eight girls! 

We also have a Business Girls’ 
troop. This troop is made up of 
clerks, bookkeepers, stenographers, 
nurses, and telephone girls and it is 
the plan to adapt the Girl Scout 
laws to our business and to discuss 
every phase of the business girl’s 
life. Already at these round table 
discussions many problems have been 
solved. Also many positions have 
been found for scouts. 

The White Rose Troop, Fallbrook, 
has adopted two French orphans 
while Chula Vista, Blue Bell Troop, 
Sunflower Troop and Pansy have 
each adopted one French orphan. 

This year for the first three weeks 
in August the Girl Scouts of San 
Diego will have an opportunity to 
camp in one of the most beautiful 
spots in the county. There are al- 
ready over 150 scouts who fully ex- 
pect to be at camp for at least a 
week. This camp site is seventy 
miles in the “back country” and right 
in the mountains. We will sleep on 
the ground in good scout style and 
learn many of the arts of Scoutcraft. 
Many of the leaders will be on camp, 
and the county director will be there 
during the entire time with a scout 
program for every day. Transpor- 
tation and board for the week will 
be $3.00 per scout. 

N. B. W., Local Director. 


NEW PORT RICHEY, FLA. 


New Port Richey, Florida, has 
succeeded in forming a troop of eight 
girls besides the captain and lieu- 
tenant. 

We are so proud of what we have 
made that we thought we would 
write you about it. 

First of all, we gave a play and 
cleared $17.50, besides helping the 
Civic Club put up a platform in the 
School House where we have our 
meetings. 

Second, we gave a Box Social and 
made $15.25 clear money, with 
which we bought a Khaki tent from 
the Government. 

Third, we gave a Box Social and 
Dance, and cleared $35.90. 

With the money left from the play 
and the money made from the sec- 
ond Box Social we have bought the 
material to make most all of the girls 
suits, their ties and other small 
things, and still have some money 
left towards going camping. 

We also gave a picnic about a 
week ago for the Girl Scouts, their 
parents and friends. A total of thir- 
ty-six in all, to which we served sup- 
per with ice cream and cake. 

We are hoping to have money 
enough by the first or second week 
in August to go camping for a week 
in the Florida woods. 

We all enjoy reading Tue Ratiy 
and enjoy mostly the letters from 
other troops. 


R. A. L., Lieutenant. 


PORTSMOUTH, VA. 


A very successful entertainment 
was given in Portsmouth featuring 
“The Golden Eaglet” for the pur- 
pose of raising funds. The proceeds 
amounted to $79.00. The Scout 
Leaders’ Association voted to send 
National Headquarters a donation of 
$5.88 for the extension of Scouting. 


CHESTER, NEW JERSEY. 


It is with interest that the Hackle- 
barney Girl Scouts read Tue Ratty, 
especially the Scribes’ Corner. 

We gave our annual fair, making 
$236. This will enable us to sup- 
port four fatherless children of 
France. 

Our Club Room is on the third 
floor of an old flour mill with the 
Black River rushing by and woods 
behind it. 





J. B., Captain. 
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“DEAR PEGGY~ 
A Letter from a Girl Guide 


You'll excuse my writing again, 
won't you,—but I must tell you how 
we got on at our week-end before 
it all takes leave of my memory! 
Friday. 

We started about 10:30 A. M., 
about forty-eight Guides and Brown- 
ies; tramped about four miles to 
Kingsbury—a little country place 
with about two shops, one pillar box, 
two lamp posts, and four cottages. 
We sat down for half an hour’s rest, 
then divided up into two signalling 
parties (four stations), and the 
Brownies had a good romp around. 

At 11:30 we lighted the fires and 
started to prepare dinner. We had 
a few accidents—Win. Savin sat on 
her two eggs (uncooked) and one of 
the “Thistles” dropped her steak 
into the ditch and one of the “Rose” 
Patrol accidently walked on some 
one else’s loaf of bread, thereby not 
improving its shape at all. We had 
dinner at 12:80, all sitting around 
in a circle on the ground sheets ; that 
is, all except one girl who was still 
cooking something over the fire. I 
went to look at it and inquired what 
it was. I was informed it was a 
mutton chop—not quite done. Jove! 
It looked more like a lump of well- 
seasoned leather to me. 

After dinner there was a grand 
cross-country paper chase in which 
all the company, with the exception 
of two mites of five years, the Cap- 
tain and myself, joined. It lasted 
about two hours, and even then the 
Hares arrived back without the 
Hounds catching them. It was a 
jolly good chase. After that we had 
some Scouting games: Tails, etc., in 
the wood until five o’clock when we 
all had tea. One or two more acci- 
dents during that—little May Bickle 
cracked her egg ready to fry it— 
but held it upside down, and of 
course it all ran over the ground 
sheet until some one, with great pres- 
ence of mind, held the mutilated loaf 
underneath to catch the egginess. 
After tea we had more games, then 
a long walk through the Bluebell 
woods and packed up for home about 
eight o’clock—most of them pretty 
tired by that time. 

Saturday. 

We met about 2:30 P. M. for an 
afternoon’s outing and went to Glad- 
stone Park—not far, as most of the 
girls were stiff after the day before. 


We had one long signalling item, the 
two stations being about half a mile 
apart. We used all official Station 
Signals and also messages in Sema- 
phore and Morse. The girls are get- 
ting on fine with it, awfully keen, 
all of them. We had tea in the Park 
about five o'clock and then we played 
games until 6:30. After that the 
Company was dismissed and the Cap- 
tain and I went for a three hours’ 
walk all across the fields, about six 
miles—fairly tired when I arrived 
home ! 


Sunday. 

I went up to the hospital to do 
some War Service at two o'clock. I 
peeled potatoes until six and then 


helped with the washing up; home 
about 7:30. 


Monday. 


I went out for the day with my 
Pack of Wolf Cubs (don’t know 
whether I’ve told you before, but I’m 
Cubmistress of the first Neasden 
Pack). We went to Wembley and 
had a jolly good time, practiced for 
our Concert which took place yester- 
day. Then we had tea with three 
other Packs of Cubs and arrived 
home about 7:30 P. M. After that 
I put in two hours at the hospital. 
Jove! I did sleep that night! 

The Neasden Scout Grand Con- 
cert came off yesterday evening— 
7:30 until 10:45. I will tell you 
later how much cash we realized. It 
was a great sucecss! The Cubs did 
the Grand Howl and Stretcher Drill 
which went down awfully well. Our 
Guide Captain came to see it and she 
thought it was jolly good. 

Goodbye, 


BEssIte. 


A FRENCH LETTER 


In the April number of Tue Rat- 
iy was published a letter from Ma- 
dame Germaine Blouquier de Claret, 
Captain of a Troop of French Girl 
Scouts. Here is another letter from 
her, received recently by one of our 
own captains, Miss Woods of Moun- 
tain Lakes, New Jersey: 

“Dear Captain: 

“We were very much touched by 
your promptness in writing us, and 
the interest which you show in the 
French girls. Our groups are still 
few and only just getting into shape, 
and therefore we need your advice 
and affection. It is with great pleas- 
ure that we shall correspond with 
you. The Anduze Troop has been 


in existence for eight months, and 
is composed of thirty young scouts, 
who were invested on January 5th. 
They gave an entertainment to start 
their treasury. They are at present 
making their uniforms. 

“At every meeting the following 
subjects are taken up; cooking, sew- 
ing and physical culture. The girls 
have an instructive talk together, 
learning at the same time a text 
from the Bible. Every month they 
have an excursion including camp- 
ing. Could you make any sugges- 
tion for new work or exercises. 

“We admire and thank you for all 
you have done for the French peo- 
ple. Will you kindly transmit to our 
sisters of Mountain Lakes our best 
greetings, and accept, dear Captain, 
our thanks and the expression of our 
sisterly affection.” 


Have you received any interesting 
letters from overseas? Send them to 
Tue Ratty. 


FROM VEYRAILE, FRANCE 


The post man just gave me your 
letter and I answer you as quickly 
as possible. I try to answer you di- 
rectly without any dictionary, so 
don’t be afraid if you find many 
faults. 

When I was a baby my nurse was 
an English girl, and I never spoke 
nor read English writing since, but 
now I will work hard to learn. 

I am the leader of Anduze troop 
and have many things to do for the 
good march of all Things. We have 
had a good time the Pentecoste Mon- 
day. We have had a great meeting 
here in the country, including Girl. 
and Boy Scouts. We were five hun- 
dred or more. We have had exer- 
cises including songs, hymns, recita- 
tions, and priéres for the Peace. 

Now we are going to have a hard 
time trying to pass the First Class 
examination. 

We are fifty and I hope pretty 
soon many older girls will join us. 
We have four patrols. 

Give me, please, many ideas of 
what you do when you go to your 
meetings. 

All my girls said, “hurrah!’’ for 
you and send you many compliments. 
G. Bioveveer pe Crarer, 

Cheftaine des Eclaireuses. 
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A TASTE of BOHEMIA 
(Continued from page 11) 


slipped into the bath-room ahead of 
the others. 

“Could I have a clean towel, 
please?” she asked a minute later. 

Roberta’s head emerged from her 
bedroom door. 

“T’m dreadfully sorry, but the 
laundry isn’t back,” she explained. 
“Is yours gone? Well, just use 
mine, that’s all—we haven’t but 
seven between us just now—they’re 
giving out.” 

It occurred to Bab for the first 
time that every household did not 
of necessity possess a roomy white 
towel-drawer, piled with linen and 
huckabuck, flanked by Turkish 
towelling and wash-cloths, ready to 
the hand. 

With compressed lips she fitted in 
the nickel stopper and turned the 
shiny faucet. Only a long sputter- 
ing sigh and a few drops of rusty- 
colored water came from the tube. 

To her horrified appeal, Roberta 
answered disgustedly. 

“There! I forgot all about it! 
Of course there isn’t—it’s all turned 
off. Do you hear, Baby? There’s 
not a drop of water in the house. 
The janitor told me to fill the tub 
last night and the ice-cooler, for we 
shan’t get any till eleven o'clock. 
There’s a big leak in the pipes above 
us. And your old Mr. Belden made 
me forget. Now, where's the 
coffee?” 

A wail from the disconsolate Baby 
was the only answer. 

“No water to wash the dishes, 
either,’ grumbled Roberta. “Let’s 
go down to the Dairy Lunch, then, 
all of us!” 

But even the dainty little break- 
fast served there came too late for 
Bab. Her headache increased mo- 
mently; it seemed to her that she 
had not washed her face for a week. 

Baby’s invitation to visit the Art 
League she was forced to decline, 
and assured them that she only 
wanted to lie down and couldn’t 
think of dinner, no matter where. 
Bobbie turned her back, established 
her on the couch, told her to expect 
the water before noon, and promis- 
ing to be back in a few hours, left 
her to her hot weary self. 

Never, if she lives to be a hun- 
dred, as she assures herself, will 
Barbara forget that dreadful day. 
The city glowed and simmered in the 
heat; the buildings and pavements 
radiated it. Above her head some- 
one played scales and five-finger ex- 
ercises indefatigably; in the next 
apartment a baby cried beyond all 
power of comforting. The rooms 
were dutsy and disordered, the sar- 
dines sickened her, the bed was hot, 
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the sheets mussed and tumbled, the 
yellow cushion unspeakably _irri- 
tating. 

Sometimes she nearly drowsed, 
but then a hurdy-gurdy was sure to 
come and play the tunes she hated 
most. The lanterns grew more hide- 
ous with every hour, the crowded 
furniture stuffier and less in keeping. 

At noon Miss Du Long came back 
with some fruit and lemonade, and 
while Barbara ate a little she enter- 
tained her to the best of her ability 
with tales from her “life-class.” 
Suddenly she stopped short, and fix- 
ing her childish blue eyes on Bab’s 
pale nervous face, she asked abrupt- 
ly: 
“Do you know where Bobbie’s 
taking lunch?” 

“No—how should I?” 
Bab, listlessly. 

“Well, it’s the same place as yes- 
terday and with the same person,” 
said Baby, nodding sagaciously; 
“and -it’s a swell place, too, I can 
tell you! I thought Bobbie was 
keeping something from us—she al- 
ways acts cross when she is—and 
now I know it. It’s my belief, Miss 
Barbara, that Robbie has met her 
fate! That’s just the way Dee Dee 
acted; and if Roberta Weston doesn’t 
have something to write home about 
soon, I’m mistaken. It’s her chief 
at the office—he’s a fine fellow too. 
Everybody likes him.” 

“Oh!” said Bab, falling back 
wearily on the yellow cushion, and 
that was all the comment she made. 
If anyone had told her three days 
ago that she would be in a position 
to watch the romance of her fasci- 
nating cousin, she would have held 
her breath with excitement, but it 
hardly caught her attention now. 
Somehow Roberta seemed far away 
from her. She realized that she did 
not, could not, know intimately this 
busy, self-centred woman, so much 
older than she, so—so—yes, so dif- 
ferent in her tastes and bringing up! 
She and Baby were worlds away 
from her little cousin; even Dee Dee 
was not very near. 

Soon Baby was gone again, and 
the sun beat down with terrible force, 
the music-student renewed her prac- 
ticing, the child next door wept 
mournfully. Miss Du Long had 
washed the dishes, but it seemed to 
Barbara that never while she lived 
could she eat a sardine again. 

At five o’clock Roberta came, 
wilted, her hair uncurled with the 
heat. 

“You poor, poor child! Now 
don’t say you don’t feel better, for 
we have the grandest scheme—we’re 
going to have a sail in the harbor 
in a steam-launch and eat our sup- 
per there. We'll have Baby’s ban- 
jo, and the Doctor sings beautifully 
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—and you'll see what New Yorkers 
can do in the summer! Won't it be 
fun?” 

Barbara shook her head. 

“Go right along, Roberta, don’t 
mind me, but I truly can’t. I must 
just stay here—it aches too hard.” 

“Oh! I’m so sorry. Baby, can 
Mr. Belden come? What do you 
think they said in the office ... .” 

Barbara hardly regretted _ it. 
There would be no place for her, 
really. They forgot her in a mo- 
ment, she was sure. 

She drank some beef-tea that Dee 
Dee brought her and consented to 
be carried in to her little bed for 
the night. A friend of Dee Dee’s, 
a nurse, like her, was to come in to 
stay with her—and they were off 
before she had fairly said good-by. 

Late in the hot, heavy night her 
door opened and Roberta came in 
softly. 


“Are you asleep, dear?” she 
asked. 
“No, Bobbie.” 


“Oh, Barbara, I’m so happy! I 
feel ashamed to have left you alone 
so, but then you couldn’t come, you 
know. You would have enjoyed it 
so! I thought of what an experi- 
ence it would have been for you. 
The sail was perfect and the supper 
was so good, and so many jolly, clev- 
er people were there—just the sort 
you'd like to meet—regular Bohe- 
mians, you know!” 

Bab shuddered a little under the 
sheet that shielded her from multi- 
tudinous flies. 

“And, Barbara dearest, all the 
girls know, so I think you ought to 
—I am engaged to be married! And 
I’m so happy! We're going to have 
the dearest little house in one of the 
suburbs—Dick hates a flat—and I’m 
not going to write much, but just 
take care of it. Won't that be 
sweet?” 

“Yes, indeed, Roberta—I’m so 
glad,” she murmured drowsily. It 
was not a great enthusiasm, but Ro- 
berta was not in a critical mood, and 
pressed a warm violet-scented kiss 
on her cousin’s cheek. 

“And we're going about, little by 
little, to buy the cunning things— 
spoons and tables and nutmeg- 
graters, you know!” she added, eag- 
erly, “but I mustn’t keep you awake, 
you poor dear—good-night!” 

In the morning the thermometer 
approached foreboding heights, and 
Bab, after a consultation with Miss 
Deane, who set about packing her 
trunk forthwith, announced that she 
felt sure her head would never get 
better in all this heat. 

“You know we get the breeze from 


the water, Cousin Roberta,” she ex- 
plained, “and it’s always cooler 
there.” 














“The child’s quite right,” added 
Dee Dee, “she ought to get out of 
this.” 

“But she hasn’t had a bit of a 
good time, except just one night,” 
said Roberta, undecidedly, ‘and 
perhaps she'd feel better later. This 
afterncon we clean up—oh, no, I’m 
engaged for this afternoon—but we'll 
clean up tomorrow morning and get 
ready for a spread. Then in the 
evening the whole crowd comes 
around, and they each bring some- 
thing, and we have a right nice time 
—rabbit and oysters and 2% 





“It would be very, very interest- 
ing,” interrupted Bab, “but I really 
ought to go, Cousin Roberta. I 
know I ought not to stay here, feel- 
ing as I do. You see, you haven't 
any—any—it really isn’t arranged 
for a sick person here.” 

“No, that’s so,’ Miss Du Long 
assented. “Come again in the win- 
ter, when you're feeling all right.” 


Dee Dee had gone out to get her 
a cab, for she was not able to walk, 
and as she lay resting before the 
little journey, she caught snatches 
of the conservation in the bedroom. 

“Goodness, yes—she’s just like 
her father! Just that prim little 
air of decision! She gets her talent 
from him, though he makes fun of it 
to her face. Not that he isn’t proud 
of her. 

“Write? Why, of course! You 
know he could have been in Dick’s 
place today, easily. You see, they 
all wrote. Cousin Will edits a big 
daily in Pittsburg, and Cousin Annie 
did some awfully clever things be- 
fore she married. But Uncle Hor- 
ace wanted one of the boys to carry 
on the business—it would break his 
heart to have it go out of the fam- 
ily, he said. And Cousin Horace 
was the youngest and his favorite. 
So he made him promise not to go 
in for literature like the others. 

“Oh, I suppose it was a blow. 
But he felt the mills were a big re- 
sponsibility, so he gave up his job 
on the paper and went back home. 
Stayed there ever since. 

“So he told me. Says he has 
never regretted it. His mills are 
models for the State, I believe. But 
imagine giving up literature for that! 
He had a stunning style. He got 
me my place, really. But it’s his 
fad never to mention it. He knows 
all the old set, though—Dick’s head 
and all these older men.” 

Barbara hardly knew how she got 
through her good-byes. Her head 
was in a whirl. Write?—her father 
write? And how she had patron- 
ized him and sat at Roberta’s feet 
—and he had got Roberta her place! 
Not that anyone could really patron- 
ize Father; he made too much fun. 
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“A stunning style!” That was 
her father—Roberta admitted it! 

How amused she had been at the 
quickness with which he had shuffled 
her papers into two piles—one big, 
one small. 

“That,” pointing to the big one, 
“doesn’t strike me as particularly 
valuable. This one,” with a hand 
on the little pile, “might be viewed 
by anyone but a fond parent in a 
different light. The shorter the 
sentence, the clearer the thought, as 
a rule. You forget that sometimes, 
eh?” 

And he knew what he was talking 
about, it seemed! Her father! A 
stunning style! 

They were in the big, bustling sta- 
tion. “Good-bye, and come again 
when you feel better!” 

“Yes, thank you, Miss Deane!” 

The city was drooping behind. 
She leaned back against her draw- 
ing-room seat and watched the fields 
slip by. How cool they looked, how 
empty: no Japanese lanterns there! 
Nearer and nearer home—her pleas- 
ant, quiet home. She grew stronger 
every minute, she thought, and leav- 
ing her trunk behind with the ex- 
pressman, she walked up through 
the shady street. It was warm, oh, 
yes !—but a clean, quiet warmth; the 
piazza plants expanded in it, the 
kittens in the corner basked in it. 

How light and big the hall was, 
how still and neat the parlor and 
the study. 

“Why, Miss Barb’ra! How soon 
you're back! Well, you look tired, 
and that’s a fact! No, your mama’s 
gone for the day a-visitin’, and your 
father he’s took the boys out sailin’. 
Some luncheon? I should think you 
could! Minnie, you start the water 
in the tub, and after that you just 
get right inter bed, Miss Barb’ra, 
and Minnie’ll bring it right up to 





you. Some good rich mutton broth 
with rice in it, now? We had mut- 
ton yist’day. And some scrambled 





eggs with parsley in *‘em—that’s 
light and nourishin’, anda little dish 
o’ peaches?” 

“Yes, ves, Hannah—anything! 

Oh, the good, full linen-drawer! 
The fresh cleanly bath-room! 

And then, on the threshold of her 
bedroom, she wept a little tear of 
pure joy. How open and restful 
and clear-spaced it was! The pale- 
blue walls, the spotless white cur- 
tains, the creamy matting with blue- 
and-white jute rugs, the light, grace- 
ful furniture of yellowish bird’s-eye 
maple, the few pleasant pictures— 
all welcomed her to their calm cool- 
ness. 

She slipped between the fresh 
sweet-smelling sheets and sniffed the 
lavendered linen pillows. What a 
blessing a real bed was! And four 
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days ago she had wanted this taken 
into the attic, and a Bagdad-covered 
couch put in its place! 

A little breeze swept in through 
the curtains; the lunch and the bath 
had made her drowsy. 

“T’ll take a nap, I think, Minnie.” 

“Yes, Miss Barb’ra.” 

“And—oh, Minnie! just get that 
pile of papers out of the right-hand 
drawer of my desk—the big pile. 
Thank you. Yes, those are they. 
Just burn them in the kitchen fire, 
Minnie, and put that little pile in 
the pigeon-hole. And I'll get up 
for dinner, if you'll call me, Minnie. 

“__No, I don’t want to eat in bed, 
I want to eat with the family. 

“Pid I? Well, I don’t any 
more, then. I want to do just what 
they do. I’m a regular Philistine, 
Minnie—a regular Philistine!” 

Tue Enp. 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE 
ISLAND 


Nearly four hundred Rhode Island 
Girl Scouts held their first Rally in 
the State Armory recently. A high 
degree of perfection was manifest in 
the drills and demonstrations wit- 
nessed by many intently interested 
spectators and reviewed by Governor 
Beeckman and Lieutenant Governor 
San Souci. 

Girls from troops all over the 
State, divided into twenty-five teams, 
participated in the Rally. Music 
was provided by twenty-one girls of 
the Brookline, Mass., Bugle and 
Drum Corps, under tthe leadership 
of Mrs. Arthur W. Hartt. 

A feature was the frolic of the 
Brownie Troop of Pawtucket, com- 
posed of little girls under the age of 
ten, with Miss Geraldine Lewis as 
captain. 

The exercises opened with an en- 
trance march of all troops, leading 
up to an impressive flag presentation 
ceremony. The flag was given to 
Headquarters by Mrs. Frederick F. 
Perkins, a Council Member, and the 
presentation was made by Mr. John 
B. Archer. Then came numbers of 
a patriotic nature and parts of the 
Scout ritual. 

Sports and drills became the or- 
der of the day and Troop 3, Num- 
ber 14, of Barrington, won first hon- 
ors in the knot-tying contest. Groups 
of girls gave a realistic and efficient 
exhibit of First Aid treatment and 
demonstrations of bed making, table 
setting and child care, showing the 
practical nature of subjects studied. 
Various races, a military drill, selec- 
tions by the Brookline Bugle and 
Drum Corps and singing made up 
the remainder of the program. 

A. B., Local Director. 
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The RALLY 





NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Miss Cora Nelson spent the first 
few weeks of June at the Training 
Camp at Plymouth where she was 
Adjutant. Miss Nelson was Mrs. 
Storrow’s assistant and helped her 
direct the activities of the camp. 
The latter part of June was spent in 
Jersey City where Miss Nelson visit- 
ed the troops and in New Bruns- 
wick making the final arrange- 
ments for the Girl Scout Camp at 
Spotswood. This camp will be for 
the scouts of New Brunswick only, 
having been loaned to them by the 
Boy Scouts. Miss Nelson will be in 
charge and the regular scout activi- 
ties will be followed. 

Mrs. Arthur J. Mundy was Dean 
at the Training Camp for Girl Scout 
Leaders at Plymouth. Her work 
was to help the students in arrang- 
ing their courses of study. She also 
advised the Captains about the con- 
duct of their troops and_ settled 
many of their problems for them. 


MANHATTAN 


Troop 48 has proved a success in 
the Second Class test. 

We also tried to do our bit in help- 
ing wounded soldiers. We made a 
khaki quilt, and the three scouts that 
did the most work on it went with 
Capt. Brower to a Marine who fought 
in this war and came home with a 
broken back. 

Every month each patrol gets a 
chance to entertain the other patrols 
by dancing, singing, and _ giving 
plays. 

Recently we gave our annual mas- 
querade reception which was a suc- 
cess. We sold ice cream and home 
made cake for 10c, and fruit punch 
for 5c a glass. 

We hired three men to play and 
about two hundred and fifty people 
were present. We cleared forty-five 
dollars, donating twelve to pay half 
the expenses of the house bulletin 
board. The Boy Scouts of the house 
also gave a reception to pay the oth- 
er half. The rest of our proceeds 
were donated to the Armenian Fund. 

Cap’t Brower awarded two prizes 
to the scouts that sold the most tick- 
ets. The prizes were a canteen and 
a scout belt. 


F. F., Troop Editor. 





Remember when ordering 
your Girl Scouts’ Songs that 
there are two Sets. Please in- 
dicate which set you wish. Set 
1 appeared in the February 
Ratiy and Set 2 in the July. 











SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


On March 15th Troop 1 of Frisco 
and Troop 1 of Sausalito gave our 
first hike of this season. 

We left on the 8:15 boat for Sau- 
salito. We hiked from Sausalito to 
Tennessee Cove, a distance of about 
ten miles. 

In the morning the weather was 
wonderful and we made good time. 
Miss Smith, Captain of the Sausalito 
troop, proved to be a dandy chaper- 
on and hiker. 

At the Cove we cooked our lunch- 
eon of beans, “dogs,” roasted spuds 
and marshmellows; played scout 
games and passed tests. We had a 
grand time, only the minutes passed 
into hours too quickly. 

About four o’clock we started for 
home. We had only hiked about a 
mile when it began to rain in tor- 


rents and by the time we had hiked 


two miles the trails were knee-deep 
in mud. 

When we came into the Sausalito 
Highway, a paved road, eight of us 
decided to rest because it was three 
miles to the ferry. The rest of the 
hikers went on. The others had 
gotten about a mile ahead of us 
when we finally decided to start 
again; but we had only gone about 
one block when a lady in a seven- 
passenger car offered to take us 
down to the ferry. We hated to get 
in the car wet and muddy as we 
were, but it was too good to reject, 
so we scrambled in and rode to Sau- 
salito Ferry. I don’t think any of 
us ever appreciated a lift more. But 
all through these tragedies we had 
one glorious time. Somehting hap- 
pened every now and then to give a 
little excitement to the merry hikers. 

H. B., Secretary. 


CLINTON, MASS. 


It may interest you to know that 
my -troop sends today a check to cov- 
er the care of two French War Or- 
phans for one year, pledging them- 
selves for next year also. 

On July 26th we start a three- 
weeks’ camp, over which we expect 
to have a paid director who has been 
to the National Training School. Our 
menu has been laid out by an expert 
dietitian, and we hope to have scout 
work carried on under the best aus- 
pices. 

I enclose also 50c from the troop 
toward Mrs. Low’s thanks badge, 
and we hope it is not too late to have 
a share in it. 

Mrs. D. T. F., Commissioner. 





When 3-in-One 
oil reaches the point 


of friction in a sewing machine bear- 
ing, friction dies immediately. Instead 
of groaning and hanging back, needle 
and shuttle take wings and fly like the 


wind. The tread runs free and easy and 
sewing becomes a joy. 


3-in-One oil 


is the greatest oil in the world for sewi 
machines and all fine mechanisms—try it a 
see. Sold in 2 —"y¥ hardware and 
general stores. 1 oz 3 oz., 25c; 8 oz., 
(4 pt.) 50c. Alsoin 5 *S. - Oil Cans, 334 oz. 
2c. If not with your dealer, we will send 
one of these cans by parcel post full of 
3-in-One oil for 30c. 


FREE andthe 3 sample 
and the 3-in-One 
Dictionary by mail 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
Broadway 








To GIRL SCOUTS 


In Washington and Suburbs 
Who are doing more than their bit. 


We congratulate you! And, as Official 
Outfitters to Girl Scouts in the District, 
we invite you to come and inspect our 
showing of Scout uniforms and other 
equipment. 


The Hecht Co, 


7th St., near F St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 














Are you singing the 
new Girl Scout Songs? 


Try them—you are bound to 
like them. 


Sheets of six songs, 3 cents 
each, or 4 cents for amounts of 
ten sheets or over. 


National Headquarters 
Girl Scouts 


189 Lexington Ave., - New York 



































On Sale at 


National Headquarters Girl Scouts 


189 Lexington Avenue 


- New York City 





TEMPORARY PRICE LIST 


FLAGS 


(Sale Restricted to Registered Scouts) 


Troop Flags, 22 x 36 in. blue and white Sterling Bunting 


(unlettered) Scout emblem sewed on a green back- 
GEE sead-ac Cua sseh beak tekeeaatent ania tea anue $2.25 

“Troop No, ........”" and Flower name in white letters 

and name of “City and State” in blue letters on above 
DUE Sidedanudhagsnecaskeetekeenewatdeeennn per letter .10 
IE TE 6.0 5.9060 6 dasa 8eeberdaeananran per pair 75 
ne I I fo re ncchbrwsestene Siar ecedamenee® 0 

‘ ’ 
BADGES AND INSIGNIA 
(Sale Restricted to Registered Scouts) ’ 

Price 
each 

Attendance Badge, silver plated (90 per cent attendance 
MG SUED secaciaceacns ane Pa WR ae Pe $ .10 
Attendance Badge, gold plated (perfect attendance one : 
SED 66h oem a chest dWOR Creek ehee sehn CA4ebORE S40 e OS 15 
liirl Scout Hat Band, Embroidered Emblem ........... 25 
First Class Badge (embroidered in Red and Orange ’ 
———s ee OE Se OC =F et Pee ee .25 
Second Class Badge (embroidered in Green Silk on khaki) .15 
Prafelenay WOES <cccvccccccessccncctccevcasencseeces 15 
lenderfoot Pin (third class) A CO EN ee .05 
Tenderfoot Pin (with safety clasp) ............s.2sseee08 .10 
Fendecinct Fim Geek GileR) cnc cccccncecececscscensccss 5 
Tenderfoot Pin (solid gold) - eer oot % ae 
Dili. TR nb 6b ndn0e 4064 b skeen OED Se er ee ee 10 
Ex-Patrol leader’s chevron, two angles and one bar mount- , 
ed on khaki, ready to be sewed on sleeve .........++- 25 
Patrol leader’s chevron, two angles mounted on _ khaki, . 
ready to be sewed on sleeve .......-eeeeeeeeeeecerees 25 

Corporal’s chevron, one bar mounted on khaki, ready to 
ee RU GE IRONS cic ecccaacpeccccecacewesstesuee ves 20 
Flower crests (name of troOp) ..........-2+eeee0% one 
Em lots of 10 OF MOTE onc ccccccccccccccess ‘ 10 
Shoulder Knots (colors of Troop Crest) .........+--.0+45+ .05 
G. S. Lapel Badges—Embroidered ...... ‘ a foe 28 


The following badges sold only with the 
approval of the Committee on Stand- 
ards and Awards 


“Pistia” Tate, GRO BIROOE oe hind ccwawdsinwscxenes 60 
“Thanks” Badge, gold plated ......csccccsccccsccseses 60 
Sterling Silver Medal of Merit .........ceccccccccsccecs 50 
Life Saving Crees (RPONBE) oc ccc ccc ccccsccccsccasneseee 50 
rte Te FE onc i neces cch ince bene ndsdeunanevans sae -25 
Ribbons, silk .......... -05 Gold or silver.......... .10 


INSIGNIA FOR OFFICERS 


Lieutenant’s Shoulder Knot, white...................000+ .05 
TE CER - pita decpalin kee eA ehh bombs kee e Neb ke eee -50 
SOI, NN a ke a ea ae bw alee a alee aerate 50 
Captain’s Hat Band (black silk design embroidered 
ee EE entivecadsdusdaveceeuseddansateceesabeaakee’ 75 
CA UE, Sc cin caccoupsuatsaddatescaancies .50 
RECORDS 
Troop register loose leaf, provides complete records for 
PP ccaducgatadhns'n 6ieeh 6eGNueaadwamanweeteherw am 1.50 
ED I, SO, a a ogltne wabaded tu kaatdbewh saute .03 


Patrol register, each 15 


CARDS 


Measurement card (10 or more, 2% cents each) .......... .03 
Semaphore cards (10 or more, 2% cents each) .......... -03 
Scout laws on cards (10 or more, 2% cents each) ........ .03 
SONGS 
“OE «= —-imaxetribncdntbecene nub ehbeddadesedsasoecisane .16 
r,s wwii neccnwnekwakwedsaeedandans .05 
es I oc nacaneeesanduddhisendetouas .05 
Se Gee a catutne wii deienhndwinnits aed ana .03 
READY TO SEW UNIFORMS 
eee Wo chances . 10 12 14 16 18 38 40 42 
eee .1.40 1.50 1.60 1.70 1.80 1.90 2,00 2.10 
PE nc cctagus 1.30 1.40 1.50 1.60 i.70 1.80 1,90 2.00 
long Coat 2.30 2.40 2.50 2.60 2.70 2.80 2.90 3.00 
Seert Cesk .scees 1.75 1.85 1.95 2.05 2.20 2.30 2.40 2.50 
MISCELLANEOUS 

RA, - TE os oe cs wks Gia eeetne aie baad .30 
Handkerchiefs—embroidered with Girl Scout emblem in 

RL. -acuckaceenshvansedee (ds as sented nnaenseniesee 25 
Stationery—Khaki color, stamped with Girl Scout emblem, 

ZS chetts am CRVEUOMES occ cccsccccccvessecccosecsesce 35 
Knitting bags, Khaki, with stenciled Girl Scout emblem... .50 
Comfort Kits—Khaki .... ‘ ‘ Pa EOE EY Peres 75 

MATERIAL AND PATTERNS 
Khaki, per yard, 36 in. wide ............... Ry feey wer 49 
Fee ON SES OE: in. 9:5:00 060 cones aaesavaseeen 15 


Pattern—Skirt ........ ens 15 


Pattern—Bloomet abhi save tana Gas OSE lacie 15 
Official patterns, sizes 10 to 20 years, are sold only with 
khaki and in corresponding quantities. Official buttons are 


issued only with the sale of khaki. 

The buttons are loaned, not sold, and a desposit of 20c is 
required upon each set of 14 buttons ; a deposit of 2c each 
is required for the larger buttons for Norfolk Coats. 



































Khaki Land for Girls 


Complete outfits of Girl Scout 
suits and accessories, including: 
Long and short coats, skirts, 
bloomers, felt hats, khaki hats, 
Girl Scout handkerchiefs with 
emblem, black neckerchiefs, 
canteens, whistles, belts, manila 
rope and camping accessories. 





The Sigmund Eisner Company 


National Official Outfitter for Girl Scouts 


MAIN OFFICES: N. Y. SALESROOM: 
RED BANK, N.J. 105 FIFTH AVENUE 
FACTORIES: 

Red Bank, N. J. Newark, N. J. South Amboy, N. J. 
Freehold, N. J. Long Branch, N. J. Elizabeth, N. J. 

Chrome, N. J. Carteret, N. J. 




















